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ADVERSE TRENDS IN OLDER SHOPPING DISTRICTS 


OR the past several years, many neighborhood shopping districts in the St. 
f Louis area have been developing symptoms of their approaching infirmity. 

The foremost symptom and at the same time the most disastrous effect of 
this infirmity is vacancy. Another unhealthy symptom is high turnover, anda 
third one is “increasing percentage of nonretail use.’ 


These remarks and those to follow are based on an annual survey made by 
Roy Wenzlick & Co. in the Greater St. Louis area, and deal only with older neigh- 
borhood shopping districts - mostly string street or ribbon developments. The 
survey is made by driving slowly through each of the shopping districts and noting 
the name and type of use at each address. The results are then tabulated and 
compared with the results of previous surveys. The 50 districts covered by the 
survey are scattered through the city and suburbs of St. Louis, and range in 
size from 35 to 277 stores (or uses, because an increasing number are not stores). 
Street frontage in these districts ranges between 1, 800 feet and 9, 000 feet. 


As you can see from the chart op- [ ADVERSE TRENDS IN SHOPPING DISTRICTS | 
posite, adverse trends are continuing ‘in ce ee eee | 
to increase in these districts. Per- 
haps the most disturbing is the rising 
vacancy rate, which has climbed to Tel) | oA 
8. 1% in 1956 from 2.7% in 1947. An- a 
other adverse trend, perhaps fore- 
shadowing a continued decline of these 
districts, is the increasing percentage 
of “nonretail use.” This figure has 
risen from 10.1% in 1947 to 12.3% in 
1956. Percentage ofturnover isa 
fairly good indicator ofthe stability of 
a district, and this indicator is a good 
deal higher than it was in the early 
postwar period. Its present high level 
of 12.5% during the 1955-1956 period 
suggests that these districts are be- 
coming more unstable than they were 
in 1947-1948, when the turnover per- 
centage was only 3.0. 

















One analysis of the vacancy percentage reveals about what you would expect. 
All of the 15 districts with the greatest vacancy rates (8. 6% to 20. 6%) are located 
within the highly urbanized areas of Greater St. Louis. Furthermore, of the 12 
suburban districts covered by the survey, all had a lower than average (less than 
8. 1%) vacancy rate. 


Of the 37 urban districts, only 16 enjoyed vacancy levels significantly below 
the average. Two of these districts have been helped tremendously by branch 
department stores that have located there. Another urban district with low va- 
cancy has undergone a decided change in use. It is now largely made up of small 
night clubs, restaurants and cocktail lounges whereas it was formerly mostly a 
shopper ’s goods district. The rest of the other urban districts with high occu- 
pancy are long established and are located in densely populated areas. This 
means that they have a tremendous walk-in trade and that traffic congestion and 
lack of parking have not hurt them so much as they have others. 


Insofar as growth of the districts since 1947 is concerned, most of it has 
naturally taken place in the suburbs. Of the 8 districts with the greatest growth 
(10% to 45%), 7 are located in the suburbs. Moreover, one of the rapidly growing 
urban districts has a 12% vacancy rate, indicating that expansion may have been 
overdone. Conversely, the districts that have shrunk the most are the urban 
districts. Among the 18 districts that have shrunk (from 0. 5% to 25.4%), 15 are 
in urban areas. The biggest decrease was caused partly by demolition of buildings 
for a new expressway. In this district only, however, was the demolition of 
buildings a factor. 


Before going on to a more detailed analysis, let’s take one final look at the 
three disturbing factors. 


Vacancy. In 1947, vacancy amounted to 152 units out of a total of 5, 602 (2. 7%). 
In 1956, it amounted to 472 units out of a total of 5,811(8.1%). Thus, while the 
number of units has increased about 4%, the number of vacancies has increased 
210% 


Turnover. From 1947 to 1948 there were 170 new uses out of 5, 602 total, or 
a 3% turnover. From 1955 to 1956, there were 728 new uses out of 5,811, ora 
turnover of 12. 5% 


Nonretail use. In 1947, there were 564 outlets devoted to offices, storage, 
industrial, residences and churches in stores, and other nonretail uses. This 
amounted to 10. 1% of the 5,602 outlets. In 1956, this figure had risen to 714 non- 
retail uses out of 5, 811 outlets, or 12.3%. During this 9-year period, the number 
of realty-loan-insurance offices increased 45%, doctor and dentist offices in- 
creased 46%, and storage increased 77%. 





Change of use within the shopping districts has also reflected some well-known 
Tccomas For example, the number of food stores has been in a steady decline in 
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these older districts, and is now 30% below the 1947 figure. This is accounted 
for by the new shopping districts, all of which contain at least one supermarket, 
and the tendency of supermarkets to locate in more isolated spots where plenty of 
parking is available. The following tabulation shows what changes have taken 
place in these older districts. 


PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE BY GROUPS 
(Summary of 50 Shopping Centers) 


Group 1947-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1947-56 


Food 1] 
General merchandise +4. 
Apparel +5. 
Furniture -household +2. 
Eating -drinking +5. 
Automotive l 
Lumber - building +15. 
All other retail +0. 
Service ] 
Recreation 6. ¢ 
Office +9. 
Noncommercial +23. 
Vacant, for rent, others +42. 
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*No change. 


The most Significant changes that are shown above are the decrease in the 
number of food stores and recreational uses and the increase in noncommercial 
uses and in vacancy. The first is caused by two factors. To begin with, the 
supermarket has taken over the function of nearly all types of food stores. Ina 
good supermarket you can now buy virtually any kind of food. This has cut down 
the number of bakeries, meat and poultry markets, delicatessens, fruit and veg- 
etable stores, and other food retailers. Secondly, the supermarkets are them - 
selves moving out of a good many of the smaller urban centers to spots where they 
can get their vitally needed parking space. 


The decrease in the number of theaters and billiard parlors has been responsi - 
ble for the 19. 2°, decline in the number of recreational uses. Here, again, the 
decline could be anticipated, as it has been in the marginal theaters in the older 
districts that have suffered most from TV and drive-in theaters. 


The table on page 94 shows the types of stores with the biggest percentage 
changes since 1947. The reasons for most of the changes are easy to find. The 
decreases in the number of fruit and vegetable markets and in grocery stores have 
already been discussed. Fur shops have decreased in the older districts because 
most of the people who buy furs have moved to the suburbs. Hat stores require a 
high volume and they are moving to the big shopping centers where they can get 




















PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE IN USES, 1947-56 
(By Type of Business) 


Decreases Increases 
Fruit & vegetable market 04. D4 Leaundromate ....... 109. 0% 
Fur shops 90.0 Floor covering, drapes. . 100. 
Hat stores 0 a a ; P 
Tobacco stores - 49.0 Music stores .... 57. 
Billi irds ‘ Miscellaneous retail class 52. 
Grocery store 35.0 Doctors,dentists,other med. 465. 
Liquor stores 8 Realty-law-insurance.. . 44. 
Used clothing Department stores .. . 28. 
Candy & confections Appliances, radio-TV repair 27. 
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it. Liquor stores and candy and confectionery stores are losing out to the super- 
markets. Secondhand clothing stores are on the decrease because even in the 
poorer districts few people are interested in secondhand goods, especially when 
they can buy new merchandise on such attractive credit terms. 


Laundromats have shown a big increase since 1947 because there were so few 
of them then. Stores selling floor coverings and drapes are on the increase be- 
cause of rising incomes and the do-it-yourself trend. Music stores have increased 
in number because there are more kids to take music lessons and to buy records 
and record players. 


That there is still considerable vitality in some of these old-fashioned cen- 
ters is found in the 28. 6% increase in the number of department stores. To be 
sure, these are all small department stores and do not sell a complete assort- 
ment of department store merchandise. Nevertheless, they are frequently the 
hub, and their well-being affects the entire district. 


Other high-volume retail uses that have pretty well held their own in most of 
these old districts are variety stores, with an increase of 6% in number; shoe 
stores, up 10% in number; and hardware stores, up 1%. Clothing stores and 
drug stores have fallen off slightly in numbers, however, dropping 4% and 5%, 
respectively. 


The same trends that affect these older districts in the St. Louis area are 
undoubtedly at work in other large cities, and for the same reasons. These dis- 
tricts grew up many years ago along public transportation lines and clustered 
around transfer points. The increasing congestion, caused by more people and 
more automobiles, frequently concentrates in these districts, making automobile 
shopping difficult, if not unpleasant. 











